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THE WRECK. 


BY GRENVILLE 


z, 
THE sun went down in terror, and great clouds 
Banner'd his setting, as of some stern king 

A host precedes the pathway Lo his rest! 

And over the vast gathering there rose 

A faint and lurid glory. On the sea 

The red light wavered, as of some far fire 
Fiash’d from a kindred world. The pale stars 
Fell back within the dium veil of the sky, 

As though affrighted at the mustering storm! 


IL. 
A ship was on the waters—her white sails 
Plunging hike pinions to the loitering winds— 
Her round-tops mingling with the bending clouds, 
And her masts reeling on the murky sky. 
Oft the dull canvas fell unnerved away, 
And the low breeze came muttering through the shrouds, 
Whose cordage oft had shrieked amid the storm! 
She seem’d some dream-ship on a dreamy sea, 
Where life was not—or hope was bowed to fear! 


II. 
Agnin—she seemed a creature formed of life— 
And like some thing endowed with royalty, 
She walk'd the waters. Madly from the side 
Leap’d the white billows—and her rended sail 
Stream'd to the serried night like the dark hair 
Of those that trode the flashing deck in crowds. 
But they were silent—save where volumed eye 
Told the deep tale, and ask’d it, as no tongue 
Cah tell or pray on earth—with eloquence 
That takes the spirit captive—and with voice 
That has no fellow with the tones of man. 


Iv. 
’Twas night that could be felt—of black eclipse! 
And the storm-spirit shriek’d as he went by 
Upon the steeds of darkness. There was joy, 
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Like that which demons gather as they gaze 
On ruin, as he listened to the cry 

Of mingled helplessness and power, that broke 
From pallid and curl’d lips. Ie saw his prey 
Quiv’ring, as neath the falcon does the bird 
Perch'd on the passing cloud! 


v. 

There, as they boom’d, 
A sickly light gleam’d from the stagg’ring mast— 
The night-watch lantern—and it told a tale 
No signal can respond to—through the storm! 
She trampled those great waters—but no hand 
Was at that helm—no spirit there to say 
Go! and she goeth, through the rearing waste, 
From reeking tropic to the flashing pole! 


vil. 
She struck !—a shell flung from a giant’s hand— 
And the nad sea career'd along her decks, 
Drowning in boiling foam the smother’d prayer, 
Or in some gurgling gulf the quick farewell! 
Down went the groaning mast into the deep— 
And parted the dark cable like a thread. 
Then from beneath as pressed the pallid crowd 
Asking for hope, where yet the element 
Had left a purpling lip the utterance, 
Forth from the shiv’ring bulwark a frail bark 
Shot to the weltering shore. 


vit. 
The rest was darkness. There was no return 
To that black home of sorrow. But a voice 
Rose through that night that tempests could not quail! 
A voice that reached the mountain and the glen, 
Though leaping from the valleys of the sea. 
They were the slirieks of a great company 
Dying amid the storm !—and as the morn 
Rose on the world, they sunk into the deep— 
The caves of silence! 
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OSWALD THE BLIGHTED. 
A TALE OF AYRSHIRE. 


In my early manhood I am led to note the most | 
remarkable passages of my life. My age little 
exceeds twenty-three years, yet already have I a 
strong sense of the flight and the ravages of dark- 
handed time. The revolutions wrought in my 
own estate and condition, even within the lapse 
of these few late years, are marvelous to my- 
self. Iam not whatI was. Not less altered is 
the current of my every-day conduct and man- 
ners from that of my early youth, than are the 
lineaments of my countenance, or the contour of 
my frame. But to my story: 

My father died when I was five years old and 
therefore of him I can have litfle to tell from my 
own recollections. One particular transaction 
descriptive of his behavior to me, that greatly 
endears his memory in my heart, is, however, 
freshly and minutely remembered; nor shall it 
ever depart but with my reason or my life A 
few days before his last illness, which was short, 
he took me into the garden after a heavy shower 
of snow, and there, in the strength of his love, 
playfully tempted me to mimic fight with snow- 
balls. Oh! soft were those he threw; most care- 
ful and gentle the blows. Then the loud laugh 
he set up, to see me waxing hot in the encounter, 
was a hearty delightful utterance of over-flowing 
joy. At length he allowed me to become victor ; 
but as I closed upon him, still in battle, he took 
me up into his arms, and almost smothered me 
with caresses, his eyes filling with parental tears, 
which in his exultation he could not stem. 

On my father’s death, Learigg, one of the rich- 
est farms in my native parish, descended to me. 
But my mother, who long survived him, was a 
far more valuable residue and inheritance. It 
would be tiresome to a stranger, were [ to tell all 
that I feel is due to her excellencies. Suffice it 
to say, that to a judgment originally firm, and 
affections intensely tender, she possessed the best 
habits assiduously studied and cherished. The 
character of her mind was forcibly indicated by 
the style of her sway over her dependants, which 
was gained entirely by the dignity of kindliness. 
I often observed that it was striving to deserve 
her approbation that they earned their own. 

But it was toward me, her fatherless boy, that 
the power of her nature and character had full 
display. Who could compute the amount of her 
=e love—that inextinguishable triumphant 
ove? It was deep and pure and sacred as that of 
aseraph. Endless were the expedients, infinite 
the modes, by which it wrought. She caressed, 
it seemed to me, as none ever could do. She 
was my first and best, and most enduring friend. 
There was no falsehood, no treachery, in her 
love. And was she not my earliest instructor ? 
I cannot tell when or how—yet surely none but 
she taught me the amazing truth, ‘There is a 
God !” 

How oft by the ingle, at the woodbined win. 
dow, or on the green footpath by a pretty flower- 
bed, when, with my hands upon her Jap, I knelt 
beside her, has she declared the things of highest 
moment to man! She would tell, in mellow ac. 


cents not unmingled with sighs,—(for a subdued 


‘slipped from that record ! 





melanchoiy, ever after my father's death, dwelt 


with her, that sent home to my heart the incul- 
cated truths with double emphasis,)—that all 
must die, and live again ;—that at the last day, 
my father, and she herself, and I, in spite of m 
fancies about hiding me at that dread period, 
should have to come forth from our graves at the 
summons of the trump ;—that those who did evil, 
and died impenitent, should be wicked and miser- 
able for ever and ever; but that those that were 
good and pious should, to all eternity, be growing 
greater, happier, and more glorious. 

Thrice ble-sed may she be !—Immortal happi- 
ness to my mother! who told me of the angels, 
whose youth fadeth not; who are the heralds of 
God; with whom the good are forever to dwell 
and to be likened. More illustrious glory and 
joy be to her, who first told me of him who died 
that sinners might live! W hat themes are these‘ 
— Does their mighty and melting power not come 
best from a mother’s lips?—Yes; and if ever a 
parent hung over a child with looks of yearning 
love, it was mine, at these seasons; and if ever 
a child watched and greedily treasured a parent's 
every expression, with eyes fixed and full of glis- 
tening earnestness, it was the writer of these 
lines, when in the hallowed presence of his mo- 
ther’s priesthood. It seemed that at those times 
I mysteriously gained a closer union with the 
fountain of my blood; I followed all her ges- 
tures with a corresponding exactness; all her 
emphases with an echoing precision. Oh! how 
she would exclaim, “My child' my child !—of 
such is the kingdom of heaven; and holy moth- 
ers shall join them there, never to be separated.” 

At no time was I a very intractable child; nor 
particularly refractory ; yet a heavy load of pain- 
ful remembrances presses me, of offences com- 
mitted directly against my mother, from my ear- 
liest years downward. Alas! how many have 
At present, however, 
[ shall not waste words by attempting any gene- 
ral description of my natural character, of my 
innate anh original predominating propensities ; 
but at once proceed to give facts, and describe 
events which will more clearly exhibit the truth, 
than any labored description. Nor need I descend 
to any late period of my history, when searching 
for an index with which to decipher me. 

In my tenth year, my mother forbade me, with 
more than her usual peremptoriness, going near 
a deep pool of water where I wished to plant 
some fishing-lines. The authority appeared to 
me unnecessarily exerted, and I was determined 
to disohey it. She had ordered me to my lesson, 
and was keeping a watch over me. At the same 
time, though I held my face to my book, I pre- 
served silence; I was sulky, and studying to re- 
taliate evil. Thus employed, the very wicked 
thought was suggested, that my most complete 
revenge would be satisfied, could I make her be- 
lieve I was lost or drowned by the first opportu- 
nity that occurred for an escape from her thral- 
dom. But it was of a piece with my purpose, 
that I planned how to drop a hint, which would, 
as soon ax I was missed, direct her mind to the 
worst conjectures; therefore, at Jength, I an- 
nounced, and, as I persuaded myself, it was with 
magnanimity, * Ye'll rue this afore the morn, 
and seek me at the deep pool.” How very faulty, 
it may be said, must my training have been ere 
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durst utter such a threat in the hearing of my 

rent! But this was the first instance of such 
rebellion; therefore she arose and left me in dis- 
order, no doubt to gather composure, after such 
an alarming disclosure of temper, and to consider 
what was best to be done. 

Now, as soon as left, I very cunningly man- 
aged to gonceal myself under her bed. Nor was 
it long ere she sought for me throughout the 
house; but she found me not; and then she 
eried to the servants to help her in her search. 
Wild hurry immediately commenced as they ran 
to and fro, as between life and death; some to 
the pond, others to fearful precipices, which 
abound in the neighborhood. Again and again 
my mother returned with such a frail hope as was 
sickening, to search the house, or to see if I had 
chanced to cast up, while it was deserted by all. 
I marked her groans as she passed me in my hid- 
ing place. I could have touched the hem of her 
garment; yet all the while my vile heart stood 
out, and would not allow me but to utter, “‘ 1 am 
here!” Matchless villany!—The same spirit in 
manhood would fly out into conspiracies and co- 
vert assassinations. I was in acowardly manner 
deliberately and perseveringly, with unprovoked 
wantonness, breaking my mother’s heart. Her 
bitter wail of “Oh, my child! my son!” was 
heard by me with an adder ear; for [ spoke not, 
Istirred not, to loosen her from her despair. 

Four long hours did I thus wring my parent’s 
bosom with ruffian grasp. But I was not at ease 
inmy revenge. I felt that a frightful power bound 
me down: my heart was conscious of being it 
league with Satan against the life of my mother. 
I was full of horrors; and remorse stung me 
deeper every moment as the fiendish spirit held 
on. Nevertheless I stood out; I would not yield 
either to save her, or to unfetter my own soul. 

Who knows how hard the obduracy of my 
heart might have grown, had not a signal expres- 
sion of heaven’s displeasure been an overmatch 
for my revenge! It was as the domestics had all 
given up their search, to attend my mother, who 
was in fits, in the very apartment where I was 
concealed, thata piercing pain shot thrice through 
my frame, which made me cry and scream for 
that very being to help me, whom I had been so 
cruelly destroying. ‘This brought her instantly 
to herself; anger, pity, and love filled her breast ; 
her face reddened, then grew pale: she rung her 
hands wofully ; and at last, when seeing me well 
and in some one’s keeping, said, *‘ I do this day 
know that I am a widow.” 

Very shortly before this I had recovered from 
a protracted illness, during which she had been 
my unwearied nurse. None could lay my trou- 
bled head upon that bed under which I had hid- 
den myself so softly as she; no hand thrill me, 
amid my raving, with intelligence, but hers; no 
other voice stil] my clamor. All this, instead of 
exhausting her patient love, only bound me more 
enderingly to her heart. Yet aher all this, and 
against that very mother, I leveled a deadly and 
malignant blow. 

_{t must have been from an overpowering con- 
Viction that after this event she often said—‘ So 
long a8 he was an infant, my griefs and fears 
were light on his account; but now I see him 

tening on by plain steps to something greater, 





—to whatever is to be good or evil in his doom; 
and now I can in part understand what a parent 
feels, when it has to be said of a son, “I wish 
he never had been born.” The dark omen found 
in the principles of my rebellion, together with 
extreme anxiety for my dearest interests, and the 
pensive melancholy that was habitual to her, 
worked so upon her imagination, as frequently 
to give her up to a foreboding spirit and visions 
where gloom and disaster prevailed. Was her 
foresight of my doom on earth wise, or only 
guided by an erring and over-sensitive nature? 
Let the story I am now telling present the an- 
swer. Itis by this time an ascertained point: 
the clue has been unrolled that bound up my 
doom while here b@low. 

But was my mother’s heart alienated from me 
because of vile behavior toward her? It is not 
wise to presume so. The occasion of sorrow 
and joy between parent and child are so interwo- 
ven as to afford the most affecting views gf their 
reciprocal love. One can easily conceive how a 
short-lived estrangement of devoted hearts may 
be followed by an attachment of redoubled power, 
and by a reconciliation cemented by finer materi- 
als, than could have cause or scope under an un- 
ruffed and uniform course of sentiments; like 
bodies that naturally adhere, sunder them fora 
moment, and next they come together with great- 
er force, and cling closer than before they were 
sundered. 

Under my parent's tuition I made at an early 
age considerable progress as a scholar. She had 
time, taste, and capacity for the office of teacher. 
I Jearned quickly to read the simpler narratives 
of the Bible, and to understand them as I read. 
As my years increased, so did my learning. 
Among my mother’s favorite books were Dodd- 
ridge’s Rise and Progress, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, W odrow’s History of the Ki k of Scot- 
land, and Robinson Crusoe; on all of which I 
was in the habit of pondering. Controversial 
works on knotty points of religious faith she 
sedulously kept frets me during my unripe years ; 
often however giving me an outline of what ehe 
herself knew of them, closing the glance with a 
statement of her own persuasions, which on all 
important matters were agreeable to the standard 
of the national church. On these occasions | was 
an apt, because an eager, scholar; and my enjoy- 
ment was also great, for I felt myself to be path 
ering that which was worthy the capacity of the 
human mind. 

My mother had a taste fer whatever was ele- 
gant or noble. Persons of her order do not deal 
in bombastic description when they speak of their 
finest and highest emotions, but abide by plain 
and sententious words. Though therefore she 
seldom expatiated over her delights, when behold- 
ing, for instance, the beauties of external nature, 
I know that her eye and her heart were intensely 
alive to them. Often have I seen her enraptured 
by the splendors of scenery, and carried away hy 
the beauties of pastoral poetry. It wasa favorite 
exercise with her in kindly weather and at soft 
hours, to traverse the wide fields, generally alone, 
or only accompanied by old Trusty, who in his 
advanced years failed not to frolic with the skirts 
of her dress in the simplicity of his good will. 

But of all seasons she gloried chiefly in the 
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Sabbath-day. It was not a weariness to her, but 
a day of elevated devotion and commemoration. 
I shall not take it upon me to speak of the prin- 
cipal duties of this solemn portion of the week : 
but I may declare that her soul oft soared to the 
Mount with the same emotions as did that of the 
sweet singer of Israel, when he sung ;—as she 
walked by the blooming hedge of hawthorn, on 
a pasture of gowans, of a summer Sabbath morn ; 
—when the larks were springing to heaven, all 
the while pouring forth with redundant richness 
their stirring notes; when the sun was gloriously 
bright, and all proclaiming it to be the bridal of 
the earth and sky ;—when the chime of the dis- 
tant village bell led the heart to think of the day’s 
coming solemnities. Nor less at eventide after 
the services of the temple had closed, was she 
wont to worship in silence and alone in the fields, 
when disturbed by no ruder visitant than the fall- 
ing dew, the humming bee, or some peaceful 
creature repairing to its rest. These indeed are 
the seasons for the close intercourse of spirits; 
and so long as they are held sacred in Scotland, 
shall that land be a chosen heritage. 

After my father’s death our farm was managed, 
under the superintendence of my mother, by an 
experienced and steady servant, Robin Turner. 
W hen he entered upon this office he was past the 
age of trifling or folly ; yet he was a man of un- 
common talents, unless bis own estimate of him- 
self asa ploughman be excepted, and a style of 
drollery in his manners and conversation, which 
I cannot well describe; it was such however as 
to make him an entertaining companion. I have 
often supposed that Robin’s peculiar humor was 
most palpable when he was least studious of it; 
and that his knack lay in the unusual position or 
use of a familiar word. Sometimes indeed the 
contortions of his visage were all the comedy ; 
and sometimes it was merely the discordant pitch 
of his voice as respected the key maintained by 
those with whom he conversed, or in the inequal., 
ity and irregularity of his own articulation and 
emphasis. After all, perhaps, the thing was 
chiefly, that no one could anticipate the effect pro- 
duced could come from such a quarter. 

Robin was one of those rare men that would 
rather wrong themselves than their employers. 
He there gat good wages, yet he ever had been 
and would be a poor man: for he could not con- 
trive to keep his “sair won fee” from his needy 
and rapacious relatives, who were numerous and 
thriftless. They beset him like harpies, whenever 
his wages were drawing near to be due, or, as he 
termed the period, ‘‘ when the cow was about to 
ca’.” No advice given by his real friends, no pre- 
vious ill usage from his connexions, could steel 
his heart to their appeal. To every remonstrance 
from the one class or application from the other, 
his uniform answer was, ‘* Wi’ deed—nae doubt 
—what can a body do ?—bluid is thicker than 
water.” ; 

Robin was to me a true friend, and most indul- 
gent. It was on his knee that in the long winter 
nights, when I was a boy, I was rocked asleep. 
Throughout the day he was my principal asso 
ciate. My early pastimes and employments were 
working along with him, when I used such puny 
instruments as suited my strength, being always 





toys are not called for to engage children; if 
pains be taken to employ them in a manner com- 
mensurate with their capabilities, their health 
and taste may be more successfully cultivated 
than by unmeaning trifles. I delighted more in 
what I could do with my little spade in the field, 
than I could have done in the most costly gew- 
gaws on the richest carpet. To my pogt along 
with Robin I would repair; I would hurry when 
he was in haste, and relax when he breathed: 
therefore often receiving his hearty commenda- 
tion that I was cut out for a tiller of the ground, 
and would yet be a famous husbandman. 

Robin no doubt had his weak points. When 
speaking of any operation about the farm, he 
would put himself forward as the headpiece, uni- 
formly giving much pith to the sound of the pro- 
noun I, to denote his eminency; or, if he deigned 
at all to take in a coadjutor, he preferred my mo- 
ther, and would say, ‘* Me and the gude-wife.” 
He therefore very early earned the title of the 
** Learigg Factor ;”’ and though applied sarcasti- 
cally, he was ever flattered by the sound of it, 
On the whole, however, he bore his dignity very 
meekly, and there was something touching in his 
importance, when it came to be understood that 
he never expected nor meant to have another 
home :—* Me and our gude-wife do fu’ weel the- 
gither, and she wunna do without me.” 

The factor’s most troublesome peculiarity was 
a pertinacious adherence to old-fashioned ways, 
however absurd or unprofitable. If the matter 
in hand had only been treated after a particular 
style when he was young, that was the same 
thing as perfection in his sight. He would not 
flatly contradict higher authority ; but after all, 
he would either take his own way, or give him- 
self vast inconvenience attempting to accommo- 
date discordant systems. His implements and 
his seasons for particular things were antiquated. 
Talk to him for instance of a two-horse plough, 
and he would provoke an earnest and enlighten- 
ed farmer. ‘Your twa horse anes! feckless 
things! let me atwish queen Anne's stilts (so he 
termed the unwieldy wooden machine he patron- 
ized), wi’ auld Nancy afore and twa Lanrick 
cowts in the trees, an’ ye’ll hear how we gang 
thro’ spritty furs, stanes, and bent, snoring. [’! 
uphaud wr’ sic like to turn ower the Trongate 0’ 
Glasgow frae ae end till the tither, as clean as 
ony clay rigg. And then the corn that come after 
is corn, strang and lang, like what grew in my 
young days. Our Scottish worthies kent 0’ 
nought better than a unicorn teem, as the auld 
sang tells: 

I saw three patricks in a plough, 

Sae weel as they seem’d to draw, man: 
Robin-red-breast, he bore the gaud, 

And of him they stoud in great awe, man.” 

When describing such an important person as 
Robert Turner was on our establishment, old 
Nancy the mare must not be forgotten. She was 
the first steed I ever rode, the mother of several 
gallant ones, the actor of all work, and at length 
aged in our service ; but it is as our factor’s asso- 
ciate and friend that she should be commemora- 
ted. She followed him and loved him as 9 40g 
may be seen to do its master. “When in the cart 
her relative position to him was to keep close 


n imitation of his tools and implements. Gaw y| behind, where without a halter she doucely con- 
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ducted herself, stepping, with her nose at each 
advance popping as it were into his coat-pocket. 
He would say, as they proceeded thus, ‘‘ Nan- 
sock, is thou coming?” and she would push for- 
ward and show herself, which was as much as 
answering, ‘I am aside you, Robin ;” then he 
would approvingly add, “‘ Weel, weel, Nancy, 
lass, thou’s a clever hizzy;” and thus a very 
kindly dialogue would be carried on. When she 
was unyoked and at greater freedom, something 
more comical still would be enacted by them. 
He would “ chick—chick,” give an untoward 
leap, and utter an uncouth sound, merely to tempt 
her to similar exploits, which indeed for a mare 
she excelled at; for even in her gray old age, she 
would take up the frolic, snort, kick, and give 
various other intimations of merriment as if to 
outdo Robin But at his words again,—‘‘ There 
now, Nancy, poor brute beast!” she would com- 
pose herself, and take her fitting place. 

It pleases me to linger over the character and 
doings even of Nancy the mare; for on one oc- 
casion, very memorable with me, she was the 
means of saving my life, and this by the exercise 
of what had the appearance of wonderful saga- 
city. It was during the busy season of spring, 
just when our ploughing was finished, and all in 
readiness for seed-sowing, at mid-day, and one of 
the most genial, our expectations were on tiptoe, 
all within and without exhilarating. Robin in 
particular was exalted in spirit, and with linen 
sheet artfully knotted, so as to form a capacious 
bag, boasting to be secure without the aid of 
needle and thread, was holding anxious consul- 
tation with my mother regarding the necessary 
operations about to be entered on; and, as he 
was wont to do, was repeating some sage max- 
ims of old standing. He declared, ** Wi’ deed 
we maun just do, as aforetime we hae done: this 
is the auld folks’ earliest tid for sawing, after a’, 
the ordained season for the same.” 

During this discourse he was striding back and 
forward somewhat ostentatiously, as if to prove 
how his armor sat, delighted greatly no doubt to 
find himself once again decked with the snow- 
white robe that was consecrated to this single 
office, and which no one but he had of late years 
worn. The bright and dazzling sun lent the fair 
linen a sort of glory, which Robin could not but 
med appropriate to himself. In homely phrase 

@ gave utterance to his manly feelings thus :— 
“I care na for mason parades and mason aprons: 
but I tak’ delight in observing the husbandman 
wi’ his big belly 0’ corn, pacing soberly alang his 
ain riggs, serious, thoughtfu’, and happy; casting 
frae him, in a manner that teaches hope and trust, 
the seed that is set forth in due season food for 
man and for beast. This is nae bairn’s work, 
but manfu’ doing: its nae foolish occupation, that 
aman of years and sense can be ashamed o’ next 
morning, and fear to ask a blessing on; but it is 
in a religious way serving him who hath prom- 
ised the harvest as surely as the seed-time.” But 
by the close of such generalities, dismay and 
disaster were within a bair-breadth of us; foras 
one person was throwing a sackful of seed-corn 
over staid Nancy’s back, the other pair of steeds 
stood at the stable-door ; coupled and ready to be 
put to the torturing harrow; and [ adventuring 
to hold them, next proceeded to mount the hand 


' 





horse. Boys would be men, but in nothing are 
more forward than in the managing of horses. 
The animal is so noble, that there is pride to be 
gratified in governing him, pleasure in associating 
with him. 

Alas! I mounted, but at the same moment both 
of the horses started as if with one accord, af- 
frighted by the unusual attire and parade of the 
sower ; betaking themselves at the instant to a 
gallop, which became more furious as the white- 
robed champion sprang forward to overtake and 
arrest them. There was a small inclosure before 
them, for which they made, while I held with all 
my might by collar and by mane. At first | was 
not indeed put quite to my wit’s end; but when 
they suddenly turned a corner to enter the inclo- 
sure, almost floundering themselves in the hasty 
wheel, I had one glance of the fearful predica- 
ment in which I was, and remember to this hour 
my exclamation to have been, “I shall fall, I 
shall be killed!” ard fall I did ; horrible to think ! 
I fell between the yoked horses, that even grew 
more furious in their self-affright; and there 
hung, entangled among the coupling harness, 
without the power or the will to extricate mys If, 
for I was soon senseless. 

Twice around the small field they galloped mad- 
ly, my mother and the servants being the petrified 
spectators of the whole affair; getting glimpses 


of me as of a bundle of rags, dangling between 


the annoyed’ brutes. Once my mother, I have 
been told, ran frantically to catch the horses, cry- 
ing, “1 hope he is notin torture, but clean dead.” 
And one brought from the house a loaded gun, 
with the intent of shooting them; but as he was 
taking his aim, she turned and wrested it from 
him violently, uttering, as with a last effort, 
« Ye’ll kill him, and miss them.” Robin about 
the same moment said, “I see him fa’in’ piece 
by piece; Jet us hide ourselves, and leave ail ‘to 
God.” Atthat instant too, Nancy, that had hith- 
erto kept her position, as if unconscious of what 
was passing, turned her eye to the dreadful scene, 
then neighed repeatedly and loudly, which 
brought the infuriated animals to her side, by an 
irresistible authority. There they halted, all 
blown, and bearing me still between them, though 
apparently lifeless. I was extricated, however, 
and carried within, wounded and broken dread- 
fully; but after several weeks of dangerous ill- 
ness I began to recover, and at length grew 
strong. 

W hat a scene of horrors had I passed through ! 
and to no one surely ought it to have been more ap- 
palling than to me ; nor ought my escape to have 
called forth the wondering gratitude of any one 
half so much as mine. Sometimes, indeed, long 
after my recovery, have I had very vivid concep- 
tions of what I owed to heaven for my preserva- 
tion; but it was my mother who took up, with 
something like adequate impressions, the lessons 
enforced by the frightful catastrophe. Perhaps 
the ordinary course of twenty years had not be- 
fore this so deeply wrought on her heart the ap- 
prehension of heaven’s mercy ; but henceforward 
that divine attribute became the theme of her 
profoundest contemplation and most earnest hom- 
age. Some have erected — of stone to com- 
memorate their wonderful escapes by flood and 
field; but I never could cease to look upon her 
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as a nobler and richer monument recording my 
deliverance. 
* * * * * ” * * 

There is a mediate space about our sixteenth 
and eighteenth years for transformation of mind 
and transition of pursuits. We are passing from 
puerility to manhood ; it may be called the neu- 
tral ground between the heedlessness of children 
and the thoughtfulness of men. The green and 
soft seedling has changed to grow a stately and 
hardened tree that must stand many a shock. It 
was in my sixteenth year that for the first time | 
left my home, or had ever been one night from 
under my paternal roof. My mother wished that 
I should pursue my education at college, and ac- 
cordingly to Glasgow I was sent. It is presumed 
that her heart was set on having me educated for 
the church, and trained to habits of thinking, and 
among the good and venerable men that such a 

rofession would necessarily connect me with 

er judgment however is to be questioned, when 
she confided in the presumptions now given; for 
she should have borne in mind that I was too 
much subject to momentary impulses to enable 
any one to calculate upon what I would or would 
not do in any circumstances, But it is needless 
to say more on this matter, for 1 went to college 
only one session. I was in that short time satis 
fied that it is of such young men cities generally 
make victims; and I take credit to myself for 
having determined never again to encounter the 
temptations and the vices that stalk in broad day- 
light within every large town. 

Mary was a tradesman’s daughter I often met 
at my landlady’s, of virgin seventeen, of surpas- 
sing——. Tush! Why should I rave about 
beauty and virtues ?—The evening I confessed to 
her my ardent love preceded immediately and ex- 
actly my birthday, which was in genial spring. 
That birthday was also my seventeenth: and as 
the weather was fine, and the session of college 
nearly closed, my classmates Home and Barclay 
were to join me in an excursion down the gallant 
Clyde ; for we were excellent fresh-water sailors 
I knew they were to have their sweethearts with 
them ; and I meant to invite my Mary, with her 
mother’s Jeave. But first I resolved to declare 
my love, for that was the principal matter. 

Just as I had settled on all this, Mary gave my 
landlady a hasty call, and I escorted her home. 
I shall never forget that beautiful evening of in- 
spiring spring. George Square was almost de- 
serted; the timid doves had possession of the 
streets, unscared ; the warbling of the mavis in 
the enc!sed shrubbery was as clear and undis- 
turbed as in a sequestered grove; the blaze of the 
sun, about to stoop behind the highland hills. 
pierced and threw ~ the gathering fogs that 
congregated around his disk, turning them int 
mighty folds of glorious drapery ; he for a few 
minutes saluted the stately walls, that faced him. 
with an unparalleled magnificence, such as migh: 
be supposed to be shed abroad by a sea of molte: 
or burnished gold. It was now that I told my 
tove, it was now that I looked it; and it was now 
ihat Mary confessed hers to me. But when | 


Invited her to join in the celebration of my birth 
day on the morrow, she said, Nay !—for her mo 
ther was a widow, and had given her consent t 
@ worthy man of affluence, for him to woo her, 








and he bargained thatshe should never keep com- 
pany or walk with me. ‘‘ Nonsense!” quoth I; 
‘** Mary, you will keep my company, and walk 
with me;—and I shall walk with none but you; 
—what say you, Mary?’—*‘I shall say as you 
say, if it will please, Oswald,” was her guileless 
and maidenly reply. ‘* And you'll go with us 
to-morrow, my Mary” said I again; and she 


| blessed me anew with these short words, “ I will, 


Oswald.” 

Our party of tripled pairs was astir and away 
by an early hour in the morning ;—that is the 
time for lively joy. The weather had been re- 
markably fine, and the day promised to be sultry; 
but at that prime hour the fresh-scented grass and 
bracing breeze put mettle in the rowers, and we 
skimmed the Clyde ata fine rate. By-and-bye, 
as the business of men called, the river came to 
be spotted with ferry-boats and small craft. We 
moored our skiff; we sprang into the labyrinth 
woods; we scampered and huzzaed to tempt Echo 
from her hiding-place; we strove at doggerel 
rhymes. Nor were the expectancies of that long 
and lovely day unfulfilled, as we basked- in the 
sun and told of our boundless purposes of gener- 
ous love. 

Ere the curtains of eve closed around us, and 
while yet the sun was dancing his millions of 
rays on the bosom of the majestic Clyde, we re- 
turned to our boat again, to take advantage of the 
flow of the tide. Songs and glees were now our 
business, and never did voices harmonize better 
than Barclay’s and Home’s in * All’s Well!” 
Their music stole along the rippling waters, till 
coy Echo sent back the notes trom either shore 
with redoubled tenderness, that swelled the bo- 
som with rapture. They sang with a freedom 
and confidence, as if feeling that none but spirits 
heard. The helm had been entrusted to my care; 
but, lost in delight, I steered unskilfully against 
a much larger bark. There was alarm in our 
boat, and a rush made to one side, that made it 
tumble us into the merciless current. Then there 
was shriek upon shriek, and yells, and bubbling 
cries ; but all were rescued, save my Mary; her 
feeble’strength was nothing against the swallow- 
ing deep, that in afew minutes smoothed the 
trouble of its waters over her, and rolled on as 
before. Once more I saw her lovely and delicate 
hody when she was picked up, but it was not 
Mary: the spirit had fied. Mary was not there. 
True, when buried, I took, as it were, a never-to- 
be-withdrawn gaze at the spot where again she 
shall come forth alive. Her grave is within the 
shadow of St. Mungo’s Cathedral : ‘« But,” said 
[, ‘at the last day, the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, and the works of man shall dissolve ; 


then Mary shall live for evermore.” 
. 7 + * * * * * 


MANAGEMENT. 
‘A YANKEE STORY. 


’'ve hearn folks say that the wimmin was contra- 
ry; well they isa leetle so, but if you manage 
em rite, hawl in here, and let ’em out there, you 
‘an drive ’em along without whip or spur, Jest 
which way you want ’em to go. 


W hen I lived down at Eltron, there was a good 
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many fust rate gals down there, but I didn’t take 
a likin to any on ’em, till Squire Cummins cum 
down there to live. The Squire had a mighty 
uty darter. I sed sum of the gals was fust rate, 
es Nancy Cummins was fust rate, and a leetle 
more. There was many dressed finer and looked 
grander, but there was sumthin jam about Nance, 
that they couldn’t hold a candle to. Ifa feller 
seed her wunce, he couldn’t look at another gal 
fora week. I tuk a likin to her rite off, and we 
got as thick as thieves. We had used to go to 
the same meetin, and sot in the same pew. It 
took me to find the sams and hims for her, and 
we'd swell ’em out in a manner shockin to hard- 
ened sinners ; and then we’d mosey hum together, 
while the gals and fellers kept a lookin on as 
though they’d like to mix in. I’d always stay 
to supper, and the way she cood make injin cakes, 


and the way I wood slick ’em over with molasses | 


and put em away, was nothin to nobody. She 
was dreadful civil tew, always gettin sumthin 
nice for me Iwas up to the hub in love, and 
was goin in for it like a lokymotive. Well, 
things went on this way for a spell, till she 
thought she had me rite enough. Then she be- 
n to show off kinder independent like. When 
’d go to the meetin, there was no room in the 
pew; when she’d cum out she ’d streak off with 
another chap, and leave me suckin my fingers at 
the door. Insted of stickin to me as she used to 
do, she got cuttin round with all the tellers jest 
as if she cared nothin about me no more, none 
whatsumever. I got considerably riled and thort 
I mout as well cum to theend of it at wunce; so 
down I went to have it out with her; there was 
a hall grist of fellers there. They seemed mity 
quiet till I went in, then she got talkin all manner 
of nonsense, sed nothin to me, and darned little 
of that. I tried to keep my dander down, but it 
twarn’t no use—I kep movin about us if I had a 
pin in my trowsers. I sweat as if I had bin 
thrashin. My collar hung down asif it had been 
hung over my stock to dry. I could n’t stand it, 
80 | cleared out as quick as I cood, for I seed 
*twas no use to say nothin to her. { went strate 
to bed, and thot the matter over a spell; thinks I 
that gal is jest tryin of me; taint no use of our 
—_ possum ; [’Il take the kink out of her; if 
don’t fetch her out of that high grass, use me 
for sassage meat. I hearn tell of a boy, wunce, 
that got to skew] late on Sunday mornin ; master 
ses, you tarnel sleepin cretur, what kep you so 
late? Why, ses the boy, it is so everlastin slip- 
pry out, I coodn’t get along no how, every step I 
took forrard, I went two steps backward, and I 
coodn’t have got here at all, if I hadn’t turned 
back to go tiother way. Now, that’s jest my 
case. I have been puttin after that gal consider- 
able time. Now, thinks I, P’ll go tother way— 
she’s been slitin me, now I'll slite her—what’s 
sass for the goose is sass for the gander. Well, 
I went no more to Nancy’s. Next Sabbaday, | 
slicked myself up, and I dew say, when I got my 
fixins on, I took the shirt clean off of any speci- 
men of human natur in our parts, tell you 
how. About meetin time, off I put to Eltham 
Dodge’s—Patience Dodge was as nice a gal as 
you'd see *twixt here and yonder, any more than 
she wasn’t jest like Nancy Cummins. Ephraim 
y had used to go to see her; he was a cle- 














ver feller, but he was dreadful jelus. Well, I 
went to meetin with Patience, and sot right afore 
Nancy ; | didn’t set my eyes on her till arter meet- 
in; she had a feller with her who had a blazen 
red head, and legs like a pair of compasses; she 
had a face as long as a grace afore a thankegiv- 
ing dinner. I know’d who she was thinkin 
about, an ’twarnt the chap with the red head, 
nother. Well, I got boein Patience abouta spell. 
Kept my eye on Nance, seed how the cat was 
jumpin; she didn’t cut about like she did, and 
look’d rather solemnly ; she’d gi’n her tew eyes 
to kiss and make up. I kep it up until I like to 
have got into a mess about Patience. The critter 
thot I was goin arter her for good, and got as 
proud as a lame turkey. Won day Efe cum 
down to our place lookin as rathy as a malish 

offser on a trainin day; look here, ses he, Set 

Stokes, as loud as a smal] thunder clap, [’ll be 
darned——. Hallo! ses I, what’s broke? Why, 
ses he, I come down to have satisfaction about 
Patience Dodge, here I’ve been cortin her ever 
since last grass a year, and she was jest as good 
as mine till you cum a goin arter her, and now I 
can’t touch her with a forty foot pole. Why, 
ses I, what on airth are you talkin about? I 
aint got nothin to do with your gal, but spose I 


|had, there’s nothin for you to get wolfy about. 


If the gal has taken a likin to me, taint my fault ; 
if I've taken a likin to her taint her fault; and if 
we've taken a likin to one another, taint your 
fault; but I aint so almighty taken with her, an 
you may get her for me, so you hadn’t ought to 
get savage about nothin. Well, ses he, (rather 
cooled down,) I am the unluckiest thing in erea- 
tion. I went down tother day to a place where 
there was an old woman died of the bots or sum 
such disease, and they were sellin out the things. 
Well, ses he, there was a thunderin big chist of 
drawers full of all sorts of truck, so I bot it and 
thot I made a spec, but when I cum to look at 
’em, ther warnt notin in it worth a cent except an 
old silver thimble, and that was all rusted up, so 
I sold it for less than I give for it; well, when 
the chap that bot it tuck it home, he heard some- 
thin rattle, broke the old chist, an found lots of 
gold an silver in it, in a false bottom I had n’t 
seen. Now, if I’d tuck thatchist hum, I’d never 
found that munny, or if I did, they’d bin all 
counterfeit, and Id bin tuk up for passin on’em. 
Well I jest told Patience about it, when she rite 
up and called me a darned fool. Well, ses I, 
Efe that is hard, but never you mind that, jest go 
on, you can get her, and when you dew get her, 
you ean file the rough edges off jest as you 
please ; that tickled him, it did, an away he went 
a leetle better pleased. Now, thinks I, tis time to 
look arter Nance. Next day, down I went. 
Nancy was all alone. I axed her if the Squire 
was in, she said he warnt. Cos, ses I, (makin 
bleev I wanted him,) our colt sprained his foot, 
an I cum to see if the Squire-wont lend me his 
mare to go to town. She sed she guessed he 
wood, better sit down till the Squire comed in, 
down I sot; she looked sort a strange, an my 
heart felt queer all round the edges. Arter a 
wile, ses I, air you goin down to Betsy Mastin’s 
quiltin? Sed she didn’t know for sartin; are 
youagoin? Sed I reckoned I wood ; ses she, I 
spose you'd take Patience Dodge ; sed I moutand 
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again I mout not; sesshe, [ hearn youre goin to 
get married; ses 1, shood n’t wunder a bit, Pa- 
tience is a nice gal, ses I. 1 looked ather. I 
seed the teers a cumin. Ses I, may be she’ll ax 
ou to be bridesmaid. She riz rite up, she did, 
er face as red as a biled beet. Seth Stokes! ses 
she, and she cood n’t say any more, she was so 
full. Won’t you be bridesmaid? ses I; no, ses 
she—and shé bust rite out. Well, then, ses I, if 
you won’t be bridesmaid, will you be the bride ? 
She looked at me; I swan to man! I never seed 
any thing so awful puty. I tuk rite hold of her 
han’—yes, or no? ses I, rite off. Yes, ses she. 
That’s your sort, ses I, as I gin her a buss and a 
hug. I soon fixed matters with the squire. We 
soon hitched traces to trot in double harness for 
life, and I never had cause to repent of my bar- 
gin. J. W. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DILEMMA. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


You should have seen our schoolmaster—such 
another good soul never lived—at least in m 
estimation. He was none of your new-fangled, 
upstart teachers, with forty untried theories, such 
as are now shooting forth from every corner of 
Yankeedom, to shine as luminaries in the south- 
ern and western states. He did not belong to 
your stiff-starched-collar pedants of the presen 
age, who, with Daboll’s arithmetic and W ebster’s 
spelling book in their portmanteaus, along with 
two shirts and a pair of socks, leave their affec- 
tionate mammas to “ spread the light of science 
o’er the Jand”—no, not he. What he knew, he 
knew: and he steered by that as a mariner by 
hie compass, or a musician by his gamut. And 
when he undertook to punish an unruly or stupid 
scholar, he did it with an earnestness and nerve 
that seldom failed to make him smart, though he 
would most willingly have forgone such stern 
discipline. He was not of the present age, either 
—our schoolmaster; no; he belonged to that 
charming generation of which we delight to hear 
our grandmothers speak—to the breeches and 
knee-buckle generation ; inclining to individuali- 
‘ty, he never altered the style of his dress as new 
fashions came up, as though brains were only 
made to study such trifles, but adhered strictly to 
small-clothes, etc. till the night that he went to 
bed for the last time. I shall never forget him— 
never! for his name is firmly stamped upon the 
— of my hands, where it was impressed by 

is huge ferule—Joun Goxpinc! I could tell his 
thrule now from a thousand, I.became so used to 
fee ring of it. 

“Come up here, you sir. 
doing ?” 

* Noth’n’.” 

** Don’t tell me. Look me in the face, sir— 
right in the eye ; now—what were you laughing 
at?” 

**T wa’nt a-laughin’.” 

*Didn’t I hear you, sir? 


What were you 


How dare you! 


Hold out your hand. (Spat! spat! slap!) There, 
take your seat, and don’t Jet me hear another 
word from you. First class in spelling—Atten- 
tion! now. 

** A-b ab, e-b eb, i-b ib, o-b ob, u-b ub.” 





“‘ That’s a little man ; now spell baker.” 

‘«* B-er a-er ba, k-er e-er r-ker, baker.” 

“Well done. Cim Jones, keep your fingers 
out of your nose, stand up straight, and see that 
you toe the mark. How can any of you boys 
ever expect to be Washingtons and Franklins 
without some attention. Stop sniggering there, 

irls; I won’t have it, Mary Jane Emeline Hobbs, 
shall keep you after school.” 

“ Please, sir, may I g’wout?” 

“No! take your seat. I don’t care what may 
be the consequences, I won’t have this eternal 
going out. Why don’t I go out?” 

‘‘ Jim’s a-pinchin’ me.” y 

“Jim! stop pinching him.” — 

And so on, from morning until noon, and from 
noon again uutil dismissed, and yet for all these 
perplexities the good man kept an excellentsweet 
temper, and out of school would be as merry 
and playful asthe best boy among us. Andevery 
Saturday afternoon in the spring and summer sea- 
sons, he would roam over hill and dale with us— 
woodland and meadow; at one time fishing, at 
another explaining to us the botanical classifica- 
tion of every flower that sprung up in our path- 
way, and occasionally delivering a discourse on 
ornithology, so that in the end, with what we 
Jearned in school, and what he taught us out, we 
came to be very respectable scholars. We could 
tell the difference between a crow and a bobalink 
without opening our eyes, and could pick outa 
dandelion from a pena any day; and more than 
that—we could cypher as far as the Rule of 
Three. I could point out one or two from my 
class who “turned out well,’ and have since 
been members of congress, which is something 
you know, as it is presumed that none but our 
most intelligent and liberal-minded citizens get 
appointed to such responsible trust. One whom 
we all thought the biggest dunce in the school, is 
now a lawyer of considerable practice, he cer- 
tainly had one qualification for the profession—a 
remarkably thick skin—he was never known to 
blush for a dirty action;—ah, he had another—he 
was the most impudent fellow in the township. 
There was one other boy whom I also noticed— 
he had a passion for transfixing flies with a pin. 
killing frogs and birds, maiming dogs and cats, 
and he has now attained to some eminence as @ 
physician. God only knowshow the churchyard 
prospers under his tillage! If our little, quiet 
native town only knew the eminence that some 
of us have risen to it might assume airs likea 
new alderman; but we will say no more of our 
greatness, for we doubt her ever being called 
upon to find green turf to lay over our bosoms 
when they shall cease to throb with the emula- 
tions of fame. 

He was a queer old chap—this same old school- 
master of ours, and though in school he some- 
times assumed Sir Pompous, he was generally 
paid in good coin by the mischievous urchins 
when they caught him out of his official capaci- 
ty, in the fields, culling flowers and chasing but- 
terflies. I recollect on one occasion, of a Satur- 
day afternoon preceding the fourth of July week, 
Master Golding and the whole schoo] had ap un- 
commonly fine ramble over one of the neighbor- 
ing pastures. It was a beautiful day, and the 
sunshine shimmered over tree and bush as though 
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the air was actually quivering with delight. Bird 
and bee were wie and the cattle gathered in 
roups under the shadowing boughs of the trees 
or amid the thick shrubbery that fringed an ad- 
joining wood. The old man seemed in a mighty 
good humor—in a childish good humor; he was 
as frisky as the blithest boy among us, and his 
Jaugh that day rang as Joud as the loudest. We 
had been out two hours, and had advanced a de- 
gree or two in botany, ornithology and geology, 
and almost as far from our homes; we were pick- 
ing at a large stone that showed a remarkable red 
stain (which we afterward ascertained was caused 
by the slaughter of an innocent woodchuck) 
when we heard the schoolmaster give a sudden 
shout and clap his hands. We looked up and 
saw him in the pursuit of a gorgeous butterfly 
with wings like the rainbow, and large coough 
for a lady’s fan. Off we all scampered to assist 
in the capture. Now, the object of our pursuit 
was high in the air, then wheeling, it would de- 
scend at a right angle, and alight for a moment on 
a flower, and when we thought it was under our 
hats, another shout proclaimed the gay voyager 
high again overhead; and thus was it for nearly 
a quarter of a mile, till we had fairly outstripped 
the schoolmaster, and crossed a narrow string- 
piece that led over a brook, in the rear of a de- 
serted old hut, where no one had resided since 
the last tenant had murdered his wife, and threw 
her body into the stream. We had lost sight of 
the butterfly, and stood peering at a clump of 
bushes into which we had seen a black snake 
gite, when our ears were assailed hy a cry of 
istress, and looking around, there stood Master 
John Golding balancing himself in the middle of 
the string-piece. A loud peal of laughter an- 
swered his appeal for assistance, for so irresisti- 
bly ludicrous was the situation and attitude of 
our Mentor, as he stood with outstretched arms 
and tottering knees upon his narrow foothold, 
wriggling first to one side and then to the other, 
that a stoic would have been moved to mirth. 
Presently, to the delight of us all, when his nerves 
would retain their firmness no longer, and the 
circle of his vision seemed to whirl round and 
round like a top, his arms began a windmill series 
of evolutions, and over went the schoolmaster 
into the brook—up to his middle in water, and 

stuck fast knee-deep in the black mud beneath. 
Then went up a long loud shout from the boys, 
“till old Euceladus, that son of earth, shook in 
his rocky cavern !” Now, indeed, was our school- 
Master in a situation where, an hour before, we 

would have given a world to have placed him. 
Be it known that for a month previously we 
been teasing him to give us the entire fourth 
of July week for vacation, and he had all along 
as Obstinately refused, alleging that it was folly 
to waste so much time that should be employed 
m acquiring knowledge—and that boys out of 
school and out of employment did nothing but 

breed mischief, and that 
“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle bands to do.” 

Now we had him—John Golding the schoolmas- 
ter—and unless he promised us the desired vaca- 
tion, he might stick there in the mud and water 
till the cows came home”—we told him so. He 
remonstrated, and we screamed vacation ! he beg- 











ged—nothing but vacation; he threatened, and 
our laugh startled the wild thrush from the bush, 
as echoanswered vacation! Fifteen minutes did 
he beg, threaten and remonstrate, but to no pur- 
pose; and at last, fairly beaten at the game, he 
agreed to grant us the desired holyday week. 
‘* Hoorah !” shouted a dozen of us, pos pr Atta - 
echoed a score of juvenile Stentors, and the next 
moment the schoolmaster was high and dry, and 
the next week we had our vacation, when nothing 
of moment happened, except that one of the hope- 
fuls had two fingers of his right hand blown off 
by the bursting of a coffee-pot snout which he 
had loaded with powder and gravel, and fired in 
honor of the glorious Fourth. 

Poor John Golding! if you visit our “ native 
town,” and walk through the little churchyard, 
you may read his tombstone—thus it is : 


Hic jacet 
Joun GoLpInNeG, 
Obt. June 7, 1834. 
FE 64. 


On nnn" 


AN IMPOSSIBLE DUEL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE ROVER. 


THERE is current an account of a duel, which 
never took place, on account of the obstinacy of 
one of the adversaries in fortifying himself by 
an acquired position. 

M. demanded satisfaction of Monsieur de C. 
for a slight insult ; he expected that the challenge 
would be refused; but Monsieur de C. accepted ; 
the seconds, therefore, on either side, only thought 
it necessary to arrange conditions for the regula- 
tion of the combat. ‘It appears to me, gentle- 
men, said one of the seconds, that the affair is* 
not of so serious a nature, and that our friends 
are not such bad shots as to render it necessary 
that the distance should be so small : twenty-five 
paces would be a proper distance.” 

They discuss it, and agree on twenty paces. 
M.’s‘seconds return to him. 

“Well!” 

“Well! it’s settled.” 

“ So I thought.” 

“ You are to fight to-morrow morning.” 

“ Hey !” 

* At nine o’clock.” 

“ How ?” 

*« At the Bois de Vincennes.” 

“ The deuce.” 

‘“* At twenty paces.” 

M—— seemed somewhat embarrassed; but 
soon recovering : 

“‘ You say that we are to fight at twenty paces.” 

“ We asked fifteen, but C.’s seconds insisted 
on twenty.” 

“You made the concession.” 

“Vos,” 

«Well; I will make no more.” 

‘* But there are no more to make.” 

“Some may present themselves, I will main- 
tain my rights.” 

*«« No one contests them.” 

“IT am the insulted party.” 

“Yes! since it is you that demand satisfaction.” 
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‘** Therefore, | have the choice of arms.” 

** But there is no——” 

“TI have the choice of arms and choose the 
sword.” 

“How, the sword, you have said, on twenty 
occasions in our presence, that you ten times pre- 
ferred firing a pistol to once using a sword.” 

“ Was it in this matter that I spoke thus.” 

“* No, but-——” 


while his wife, Claudine, a handsome, industriogs 
woman, busied with the real cares, and the real 


[qnuteties of life, thought that the wild fancies of 


her husband rendered him little better than—a 


| 

| fool! 

| Fritz was the proprietor of a house of enter. 
| tainment, within a mile of the pretty mountain 


| hamlet of Stalns. He had a farm, too, in the 
| valley, upon which stood an old chateau, which 


** There is no but ; I am insulted, J have the | he allowed to crumble to pieces, rather than suf- 


choice of weapons, | take the sword.” 

“We must see the seconds again.” 

‘* Wherefore ?” 

“To make new arrangements.” 

“‘ There is no use, you have agreed that we 
shall fight at twenty paces.” 

“¢ Yos;” 

“Well! Ido not wish to give you the lie; I 
will fight at twenty paces.” 

“Very well!” 

* But [ repeat that I would as soon it had been 
at ten or fifteen paces.” 

omnes a moment’s silence, the seconds continu- 
ed: 

** Have you the pistols ?” 

“No,” replied M “Why?” 

“How, why? What a question—to fight 
with.” 

. To fight with! but I will not fight with pis- 
tols.” 

**Come, we do not understand each other. 
You have just said that you acceded to the twenty 
paces.” 

“ Well! yes, I accede to the twenty paces. 
W hat else ?” 

** How! what else ?” 

** Taccede to twenty paces, but I do not accept of 
powes I am not at that gentleman’s orders. I 

ave made a concession ; I will not retreat from 
it; at twenty paces, since you wish it, I am wil- 
ling; and now that I have agreed, I will not re- 
tract it. We will fight at twenty paces, neither 
more nor less. I have not demanded it, but it has 
been demanded of me; it shall be as you have 
wished it; I have made a concession, but I will 
not make another. Twenty paces let it be, but 
with the sword.” 

It was impossible to prevail on M— to change 
his determination. 

He called his obstinacy “the maintenance of 
his rights.” The duel did not take place. 

T. J. 8., IR. 
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FRITZ HASPINGER, THE DREAMER. 
A TALE OF THE TYROL. 


In the country of the Tyrol—the beautiful and 
heroic Tyrol—and in the immediate neighborhood 
of the town of Schwatz, commences a chain of 
lofty but unequal mountains, stretching far and 
away as the eye can reach, affording abundant 
variety to the lover of wild and picturesque 
scenery, suggesting to the imagination innumera- 
ble tales, and recalling to the memory a store of 
rare and antique legends. 

Fritz as known throughout his moun- 
tain district by the souqriquet of the “* Dreamer,” 
had amply profited by such natural advantages; 


fer it to pass out of his own hands, because one 
'of his dreams imparted information, that the 


| building covered the entrance to a silver mine: 


| this mine was one of the hundred things by whieh 
| he expected to make his fortune. Fritz, though 
| a superstitious and simple-minded, was a brave 
|and a patriotic man. He was very proud of his 
country, proud of his name; and delighted in 
tracing his relationship to Joseph Haspinger, the 
monk of Clausen, the companion in heroism of 
Speckbacher and Hofer. Nature had bestowed 
upon Fritz a well formed person, with a hand- 
some but somewhat unmeaning face. His wife, 
in one of her fits of wrath, once disputed with 
the butcher of Schwatz touching a calf’s head, 
which he asserted was the finest ever seen in the 
town, while Claudine as stoutly contended that 
she could produce a much finer: the butcher, 
whose honor was involved in the question, ac- 
companied her home, and finding her spouse half 
asleep, half awake, dreaming away his existence 
in the sunshine, she pointed out his handsome, 
stupid looking head to the man of slaughter, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ There, Master Marcus, that is the 
finest calf’s head in the Tyrol!” Notwithstand- 
ing occasional moments of spleen and spite to 
which Claudine yielded in a manner that would 
have caused all the married men of my acquain- 
tance to shake their heads, and call her a very 
ugly name, Fritz had a great deal more of his 
own way than was good for him. I assure yon, 
gentlemen, however you may dislike the idea, it 
is nevertheless a fact, which I must repeat once 
more—he had a great deal more of his own way 
than was good for him. The truth is, Madame 
Fritz Haspinger’s temper was so warm, thatit 
frequently defeated her own sensible and exce:- 
lent purposes. I know that men exceedingly dis- 
like the notion of being managed; and I have 
noted that young unmarried ones look conceited 
when the subject is mentioned, as one should say, 
“ Psha! manage, indeed! I wonder what woman 
would presume to manage me!” The married 
ones (at least before us ladies) either avoid the 
— all together, smile and smirk it away, or 
take it up with senatorial dignity, and declaim in 
a manner which proves—what? W hy, that they 
are the most managed of the company, but fear 
to have it known; while their pretty, mild, lady- 
like wives (quiet pulses are ever the most cul- 
ning) listen in graceful attitudes to the manly 
| orators, planning all the while how they can best 
| manage” to bend their good lord’s pleasure to 
their own by watchfulness and flattery; I had 
almost written dissimulation ; but it is an odious 
word even in jest, and represents a still more odi- 
ous quality. A little flattery may be used to oil 
arusty truth, and no harm done. It has been 
said, that the woman who deliberates is lost; 8 
to all moral truth and honor is she who dissimu- 
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lates. I hold it better (in a worldly point of view) 
fora woman to be a fool than a knave; but, 
again, as far as the world is concerned, it is bet- 
ter for a man to be a knave than a fool. Fritz 
was certainly not the former; but I confess, that 
at times he acted very much like the latter. ‘ Up, 
Fritz! up!” exclaimed his wife one fine morning, 
as she entered his bed-room for the third time, 
intent on the almost impossible task of rousing 
him from his prolonged slumbers, “ Up, I say,” 
she added, flinging his coat upon the bed, while 
from its pockets flew an innumerable quantity of 
bits of small, shining spar. 

“Up!” he repeated, opening his round brown 
eyes; “I wish, Claudine, you were not so fond 
of being up oractive. I spent three days among 
the mountains trying to discover those rocks of 
solid crystal which g 

“You dreamt of, I suppose,” sneered his wife ; 
for he was afraid to own the fact, and paused. 

“Well, and if I did; are not those specimens 
you have flung about in that heedless manner. 
crystal? If I did not find the rocks I looked for, 
Iiound crystal—deny it if you can.” 

“ As much crystal as I am,” she replied, setting 
her heel spitefully on the largest piece. ‘ Now, 
Fritz, I will tell you the truth——” 

“Stop! good Claudine,” he interrupted, pull- 
ing off his night-cap; ‘‘ you have been telling 
me truth eighteen years; so, if you please, I 
should like a little fiction now, by way of varie- 
ty.” 

“ Fiction !—fiddlestick !” replied his helpmate : 
“eighteen years! twenty—twenty years have I 
been telling you nothing but truth.” 

“Only eighteen, Claudine; we are only mar- 
ried eighteen years, and while we were courting 
you never told the truth.” 

“Never! oh Fritz!” 

“Never ; for you said perpetually during those 
ory that you would never have me; and you 

ad, you know.” : 

“Get up, do! you lazy torment! Meta has 
lost all her morning keeping your corn-cakes hot. 
Your youngest born, Lizette, is in her second 
sleep. That good youth, Joseph, laid by his 
book and gun to fetch me up the cows at five 
this morning.” 

“Fetch you ! fetch Meta the cows, you mean,” 
said Fritz. ‘There are lads enough to fetch 
cows about the Golden Bush, without employing 
the son of our rich neighbor, I trow, unless he 
had a motive for his early waking. Whose sight 
is clear now, Claudine ?” 

“Not yours, I’m sure,” she replied. “If any 
thing should make me doubt Joseph’s love for 
our dear girl, it would be your believing it.” 

“You know I do not approve of it,” said Fritz 
gravely—* his political opinions.” 

_ “Stuff! stuff! his political opinions after a 
time will be those of a good Tyrolean; if they 
Were not,” added Claudine, ** much as I love her, 
I would not bring a false heart into our family.” 

“ Bravely spoken,” replied Fritz. ‘“ And now 
Treally will get up. Are there any travelers in 

¢ house ?” 

age rom question for an innkeeper at this 
time of day,” said his wife: “some are come, 
and some are gone; for the rest, why dress and 
Se. Heaven help those who marry a man of 








small wit, expecting to have their own way! 
Never was poor woman so thwarted by a husband 
as I am from morning till night!” 

The host's only reply was a certain elevation 
of his bushy brows, and a long-drawn whistle as 
his better half departed. 

In the Tyrol, be it remembered, the most re- 
spectable land owners are generally innkeepers; 
and there certainly attaches to the character and 
calling in the country a respectability beyond that 
which belongs to it elsewhere. When Fritz 
quitted his bed-room, any one at all acquainted 
with the Tyrol, would have gathered from his 
predilections that he was truly patriotic, and that, 
despite the prudential recommendation of his wife 
and friends, the dreamer did not wish to conceal 
his preference for the national costume. He wore 
a large broad-brimmed hat, adorned with black 
tibands and black feathers; a short, green coat ; 
red waistcoat, with green braces over it; black 
breeches; red stockings; and, when on his 
“ dreaming” excursions—whether crystal or sil- 
ver, or chamois hunting, he added to this pictur- 
esque costume, half-boots, laced in front, and 
tight to the ancle. 

In imitation of Hofer, he once permitted his 
beard to grow, having dreamed that his strength 
and patriotism would increase with it; but his 
name had rendered him a marked man; and his 
wife, knowing that their oppressors would have 
willingly taken possession of his inn and pro- 
perty upon any reasonable pretext—finding, also, 
that the longer she talked, the longer and stronger 
grew the beard, give him a sleepy —, one 
night, and at noonday he awoke with a smooth 
chin! Claudine endeavored to persuade him that 
he never had a long beard, except in his dream. 
She did not, however, succeed in making him be- 
lieve her. 

When fully equipped, he entered his principal 
room. Meta deserted the cakes, and affectionate- 
ly kissed her father’s cheek; he returned her 
salute with as affectionate a blessing, and then 
greeted his guests (two strangers) with that cor- 
dial but grave kindness, which is a feature in 
Tyrolean manners. Joseph, too, he saluted ; and 
the young man continued reading in the window, 
while Fritz proceeded to discuss his breakfast 

“* You are rather late at what. ought to be an 
early meal,” said the elder of the travelers. 

“Tam,” replied Fritz, ‘ later than I ought to 
have been ; but I only returned from a mouniain- 
hunt last night, and was tired.” 

“Had you good sport, then? But I suppose 
you had, I see a chamois hanging yonder.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the host: certainly I did 
not bring it home. Who did, Meta?” (Meta 
blushed, smiled, and looked at Joseph.) ‘* No, 
gentlemen,” continued Fritz, “ I was hunting for 
other matters. I ought to apologise, but I sup- 
pose you have breakfasted.” 

“Oh, yes; thanks to your wife and daughter. 
It is very singular,” continued the elder stranger, 
who was afterward known in the neighborhood 
by the name of Kalb, addressing his companion ; 
‘it is very singular; our host is so like the per- 
son I saw in my dream about two months ago.” 
(Fritz opened both his ears, and Joseph raised his 
eyes from his book.) ‘‘ The same dress, which, 
since the occurrences of 1809, you seldom meet 
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exactly as it ought to be—the same free, indepen- 
dent bearing—the same—. In short, you remem- 
ber I told you this morning, as we came up the 
defile, that { had certainly seen this house before ; 
and now the where comes upon me suddenly—I 
saw it inmy dream.” 

Fritz laid down the cake of Indian corn he had 
prepared to demolish, and his large eyes dilated 
with delight as he gazed on a brother dreamer. 
Hitherto he had been alone in the world, butnow 
his fraternal affections yearned toward the stran- 

er. He would have sprung forward and em- 

raced him, but he saw his wife’s sharp counte- 
nance peering through the vine which shadowed 
the latticed window. He therefore gulped down 
a large spoonfl of milk soup, and listened most 
impatiently for a continuation of the conversa- 
tion. 

“Dream! Psha !” replied the other: “ I wonder 
you can be so absurd—mere phantoms of a disor- 
dered stomach! Ghosts of the wine of Briken 
and of Botzen! Dreams are only fit to frighten 
fools and children.” 

* So I say,” exclaimed Madame Fritz, from 
without, in a triumphant tone. 

“That voice, too!” ejaculated Kalb, with a 
theatrical start: ‘ that very voice, too, did I hear 
in the same vision expostulating with her hus- 
band about mines—or—or—something else, that 
it is not always safe to mention.” 

“Only expostulating !” murmured the hand- 
some, hen-pecked husband; ‘if it was only ex- 

ostulating,” he added to himself, “it was not 
er.” 

** Well, well,” persisted Kalb, addressing his 
fellow-traveler, “‘ there is no use in talking to a 
heretic like you. I know what I know, and be- 
lieve what I have seen: so we will drop the sub- 
ject if you please.” 

“We will resume our journey, then, as soon 
as you are sufficiently refreshed ; and see if in 
the hamlet of Stalns you can find what you de- 
sire.” 

Our host made a rapid and indifferent break- 
fast that morning, and, when the travelers rose 
to depart, he volunteered to accompany them on 
their way. 

“ What! gadding again!” quoth Claudine, as 
her husband — her. ‘* And who, I trow, is 
to speak to the glazier from Schwatz about the 
broken windows; or see that the horse is proper- 
ly shod ; or give the meeting to the vintner that 
supplied us with sour wine for sweet ; or receive 
the customers; or—or—oh, Fritz! Fritz! you 
were born a dreamer, and will die one! It wants 
now but an hour to eleven, and the dinner will 
be ready at half past. Do not keep it waiting.” 

We must do Claudine the justice to say, that 
all, with the exception of the concluding sen- 
tence of this speech, was delivered sotto voce. 
Fritz, however, knew perfectly well, by the mo- 
tion of her lips, what she said, which did but 
hasten his departure. 

“Meta,” said Joseph, when the room was 
cleared, * I do not like those strangers; that elder 
one, called Kalb, is dangerous.” 

** Dangerous, Joseph” repeated the maiden; 
‘how can you think so? he seemed to mea sim- 
ple-minded person like my poor father—a mere 
dreamer !” 











** Did you not hear how he abused the Austri- 
ans, just before your father left his room, for 
their Jate tax upon salt; and said the cakes were 
tasteless because of—?” 

“Well, Joseph, itisa shameful tax; and much 
as you may like the Austrians, you cannot say 
but it is shameful; and, doubtless, if the cakes 
were better salted they would be—” 

“ Better!” interrupted Joseph, arranging the 
flowers and pulling out the gay ribands which 
decorated his hat; “that is true; but, in a land 
like this, persons do not declare their political 
opinions at every inn they come tu.” 

“And why not, Joseph? We should never 
forget that we are free-born Tyroleans. There 
are no fetters on our limbs; why should we place 
them on our lips? I myself have kissed the 
sword of Hofer. My father held it to me—I 
kissed it on my knees, and—” 

Her lover placed his hand on her mouth, and 
smiled. 

‘«‘ Hush, dearest Meta. I know you area little 
patriot, and I love you all the better for it; but, 
for all that, I think I must make at least one pil- 
grimage to Einsiedeln to pray—what shall } pray 
for, think you, sweet Meta ?” 

“How should I know?” replied the young 
maiden, turning away her head. 

‘** That all the love you bear your country may 
be transferred to me.” 

“For shame, Joseph! That prayer would be 
unworthy of a Tyrolean. How greedy you be- 
come—W hat! give you the—the—regard I bear 
my beloved country, in addition to what—” 

Poor Meta suddenly paused: she had almost 
confessed her love to her lover; and no girl of 
fifteen ever approached such disclosure without 
feeling as if she had been about to commit a 
crime. The hue of her lovely cheek changed 
and changed, until, unable longer to endure the 
deep, affectionate, but somewhat triumphant gaze 
of her beloved, she rushed, with the speed of a 
frightened roe, into the garden ; nor did she pause 
until she arrived at a favorite bower, where the 
vines had been trained to give her pleasure bya 
skilful and devoted hand. Perched on the edge 
of adark precipice, this beautiful arbor, so green 
and fresh, glittered like an emerald, when viewed 
from the path below; and as Meta sat beneath 
its shade, her hand pressed to her side to still the 
throbbings of her young heart, so close was the 
foliage, that she could see nothing of a leaping 
brook that sprang from out a fissure of the moun- 
tain— 

** A hidden brook, 
That in the leafy mouth of June, 


That to the sleepy woods, all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


All day, as well as night, did that mountain 
brook “ sing” beside the fair girl’s bower; andits 
trickling music assisted to tranquilize her spirits. 
She was about returning to the house when she 
heard a well-known voice. The rude verses 
found a suitable accompaniment in the rippling 
waters. 

“Oh! the mountain-maid is the maid for me— 
Her step is light and heart is free ; 
Light and free as the breeze that passes: 
Oh! a rosy cheek, and a rounded form, 


And pulse that’s neither too cold, nor warm, al 
Is the dowry they bring—these mountain lasses. 
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«“ Meta!” screamed the shrill voice of her mo- 
ther from the house: “ Meta!” Meta loved her 
mother dearly, and yet she thought her voice, at 
the termination of such a stanza, sounded like 
the croak of a raven at the end of the nightin- 

le’s song. She did not answer, and the Invisi- 
Bie resumed his lay— 

“ They have no jewels; they have no gold ; 
But health and truth, and a spirit bold: 
Bold and true as their rocky masses! 
As nature is good, and kind, and free, 


So, children of nature, so are ye— 
Ye happy and merry mountain lasses! 


“ Meta !” again called her mother— Meta !— 
Meta!—Meta!” Each time the sound came 
nearer; so, at last, the damsel made a virtue of 
necessity ; and, as it was evident her mother would 
find her, why, she went to meet her mother. 

Half-past eleven, and twelve, and one, and two, 
four, and the supper hour of five arrived, and 
Fritz Haspinger came not! Claudine was really 
weary of grumbling, and began to be uneasy. 
She brought her chair without the Golden Bush, 
to the exact spot where she could command a 
view of the path leading from their dwelling to 
Stalns. She placed Lizza on her lap, and Meta 
knelt at her feet, one moment playing with her 
sister, the next looking along the defile in anx- 
jous expectation of her father’s return: presently 
the burden of a song came upon the breeze— 

“ Happy and merry—happy and merry, 
Mountain lasses ‘” 
Joseph had been in great luck that day : he brought 
another chamois, and laid it at Claudine’s feet. 

“It is enough, Joseph,” said Meta, in a voice 
whose tones were full of reproach, ‘ that those 
pretty creatures are destroyed when we need 
them; but you are always committing murder 
upon them. I shall dread that your bullets are 
pay if you shoot at this rate. My father 
goes among the mountains for days, and days, 
and yet cannot find one.” 

“ ens he does not seek them as he ought,” 
said Claudine. ‘* My belief is, that he would 
never carry a rifle, except in defence of his coun- 
try, were it not that it is one of the customs of 
the Tyrol: don’t mind the silly child, Joseph—a 

od larder increases the fame of the Golden 

ush, and your rifle brings down plenty for your 
father’s house, as well as ours.” 

Joseph leaned upon the back of Claudine’s 
chair, and tossed Lizza higher and higher from 
her lap. As her mother held her up, she placed 
one of her fat hands on her sister’s head, and 
stretched the other into the air, shouting, with 
her little voice, ‘** Vater !——-Vater!” Claudine’s 
first inpulse caused her to stand up, so as to catch 
asight of her husband; but the moment she saw 
the top of his black feather above the pass, she 
sank back upon her seat. In a moment she ap- 
peared to forget that she herself had been the 
most anxious about her husband’s return; for, 
when quite assured he was returning, she turned 
to Meta, and exclaimed, ‘* Now, you see it is just 
as I said; he has been, as usual, dreaming away 
his time, leaving me to attend to his business, and 
comes back quite safe, without a bird or a hare 
upon his rifle.” 

“T will tell him how anxious your were !” said 
Meta, archly. 


“Do if you dare!” replied her mother; “but 
even if you do, he will not believe you.” 

When Fritz arrived, and the usual torrent of 
reproach was expended, (an outpouring which 
he uniformly bore with a placidity that enraged 
his spouse fourfold ;) when, I say, Claudine was 
called to household duties, which sometimes in- 
terrupted her eloquence, Fritz commenced prais- 
ing the travelers he had accompanied to Stains. 
** Kalb,” he said, ‘‘ was a most wonderful person, 
versed in the use of the divining rod, Jearned in 
alchymy, and, moreover, an astrologer. Joseph 
inquired if he followed no trade; and Meta wish- 
ed he had told her fortune. Fritz informed them, 
that he was a general traveling merchant, but 
had seen so much of the wickedness and weari- 
ness of life, that he was anxious to reside for a 
few weeks in every year, in some of their moun- 
tain hamlets, where he could occasionally amuse 
himself with his favorite pursuits, visiting, at 
intervals, the different towns in the Tyrol and 
Baravia, to see how his business proceeded. He 
had heard of a small villa that was to be let a lit- 
tle distance beyond Stalns, and he had dreamed of 
Fritz Haspinger, and his chateau, and his silver 
mine; and knew all about me,” added the simple- 
minded man, in conclusion, “as well as if we 
had been personally acquainted for twenty 
years.” 

Joseph made no observation, though he thought 
that Fritz was no niggard of his information, par- 
ticularly as regarded himself. 

‘* Had he taken the house?” Joseph inquired. 

**No, he had not; he had only looked at it. 
He had a long journey to perform, but would re- 
turn after Christmas, and most probably fit up 
the chateau !” 

* Would Fritz let him have it?” 

‘‘To be sure he would. He would find out 
the entrance of the mine, and they should have 
silver heaped to the house top! eta, his little 
Meta, would be the richest maid in the Tyrol; 
and he would take care that she should wed none 
but a true-born Tyrolean !” 

W hile so saying, Fritz scowled as severely as 
he could scow! at Joseph ; and Joseph soon after 
got up and left the Golden Bush. He had hardly 
shut the gate of the little enclosure, however, 
when the moonlight threw Meta’s shadow across 
the path he had quitted. 

«« Joseph—dear Joseph !” she exclaimed, breath- 
less from timidity and agitation, “‘ I only followed 
—to—bid you good night; and to say—you are 
a true-born Tyrolean, Joseph ; are you not ?” 

“God bless you, Meta!” he replied. “ Ma 
the virgin and the blessed saints guard your pil. 
low! I am, dearest, |am; I love my country 
more than life.” 

‘I knew it!” exclaimed Meta, clasping her 
hands joyously. 

«‘ But I differ with your father in my opinion 
as to the best mode of promoting its happiness, 
and preserving its liberty.” 

“ Ah!” sighed the girl, while her arms dropped 
listlessly by her side. 

“« Dearest Meta, did not Hofer support the Aus- 
trians ?” 

“Yes; but that wasbefore the Austrians aban- 
doned us.” 





“« Meta!” called her father, from within, 
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“ But you are a true-born Tyrolean, Joseph; I 
feel—I know you are. May I not tell my father 
80 ae 

** Yes, deares{, yes,” he replied fervently ; ‘ but 
when this silver mine is wrought, you will for- 
get poor Joseph— Meta ?” 

“« The maids of the Tyrol,” she replied, while 
her face was illumined by that modest dignity 
which is inspired by self-respect, ** The maids of 
the Tyrol have never yet exchanged hearts for 
gold !” 

Meta lingered beneath the porch until long 
after the oversha.lowing rocks concealed her lover 
from her sight. She listened, too, for his voice. 
“If his heart is quite at ease,” she whispered to 
herself, « he will sing on his way.” But nosong 
ascended from the valley; and Meta knelt that 
night before the little crucifix in her chamber, 
with a saldened spirit, and with tearful eyes. 

Time passed at the Golden Bush pretty much 
as it does everywhere else, bringing with it 
alternate clouis and sunshine, smiles and tears, 
until, when Christmas had fairly arrived, it found 
Fritz and his family blockaded by the Ice King. 
Claudine rather more ill-tempered than usual; 
while the landlord, once so free spoken, had be- 
come as mysterious as one of his own dreams. 
Joseph saw Meta almost as frequently as ever; 
but a restraint shivered like a mountain mist over 
all living things within their dwel ing—except 
Claudine’s tongue. She rated Fritz as persever- 
inzly because he kept his own counsel, as she 
had done before for thoughtless chatter; and, 
when the latter end of January again brought 
Kalb to the Golden Bush, her indignation knew 
no bounds. She declared, that though their house 
was an inn, he should not remain in it; and, 
much as she had urged Fritz to let the chateau 
on any terms, she at first commanded, and then 
entreatel, that he would not let it to Kalb. Strange 
as it may appear, Fritz, for the first time in his 
life, had a will of his own; and, what was still 
more strange, seemed determined to keep them. 
Claudine yielded to the belief, that her husband 
was under the influence of an evil spirit, and ad- 
ded considerably to the household stock of images 
and holy water. Still Kalb continued at the Gol- 
den Bush; and, when the landlady avowed her 
determination to make the house too hot to hold 
him, he civilly informed her, that the hotter it 
was male during the winter months, the better 
he should like it. The contention lasted three 
days; and the termination of this three days’ 
hurricane is as memorable in the village of Stalns, 
as are “ Les trois yours” in Paris; for Clandine 
fell ill, and there was a stillness, like the stillness 
of death, throughout the inn. 

** What have you got there 2” inquired Joseph 
of Lizette. 

Kalb and Fritz hal gone out together over the 
frozen snow, an Lizette was playing with some 
papers in front of the glowing stove. 

“*T found them,” she replied. They were open 
and Joseph read first one, then the other; he di- 
verted the child’s attention to something else, an‘ 
placed the papers within his vest 

Tie month of February had numbered some 
few days, an! Kalb hai intimated to his new 
neighbors, that he would take possession of the 
chateau, and give them a feast upon the anniver- 








sary of Hofer’s death, or martyrdom, as it is still 
called by those who are devoted to his memory, 
Some looked upon this invitation with suspicion; 
but Kalb had won upon all by his frank, good- 
tempered bearing and generosity. None but 
“friends” were invited ; and, when the appointed 
night arrived, the lights glaring through the di- 
lapidated windows and fissures in the walls, had 
a wild and picturesque effect,as they elittered and 
jJanced upon the surrounding trees and ruins, me- 
mentos of Fritz Haspinger’s wild management, 
Kalb talked largely of repairing and improving 
his mountain habitation ; and he had agreed with 
Fritz, that, as soon as the snow dissolved, they 
would commence working the mine: he pointed 
out to the dreamer the exact spot where the open- 
ing should be made, and, in imagination, Fritz 
Haspinger was already the richest man in the 
Tyrol !—He was more!—The generous feelings 
of patriotism animated his heart, and, warmed 
his affections, and he resolved on restoring to his 
country its ancient rights. The idea inspired 
him to such a degree, that he became, at times, 
almost doubtful of his own identity, and would 
pause, in his triumphant walks, and scan himself 
from head to foot, to know if he was really Fritz 
Haspinger, landlord of the Golden Bush. 

There were, to be sure, sundry drawbacks to 
his enjoyments; his reveries were often disturbed 
by the illness of Claudine. Meta, too, had grown 
pale and spiritless; and Joseph, within the last 
few days, had suddenly disappeared, no one knew 
why or wherefore. : 

Brave and excellent spirits assembled in the 
hall of the chateau on the evening of the anni- 
versary of Hofer’s martyrdom. Some of the 
more thinking excused themselves, not entertain- 
ing, perhaps, a very good opinion of the gatherer 
of the meeting: nevertheless, there was a more 
numerous assembly that Fritz expected. Some 
went from curiosity ; some because they loved a 
feast, and the greater number from respect to the 
memory of a faithful and high-souled patriot. 

The treat was excellent; Fritz Haspinger sat 
on the right hand of the host, with his back to 
the entrance, and it was a goodly sight to look 
on either side of that well-spread board, and note 
the dress and bearing of those hardy and hand- 
some mountaineers. 

As the evening advanced, better and stronger 
wine was produced than even the red wine of 
Botzen; and as it circulated, tongues began to 
get loose, and usually cautious men permitted 
their more secret opinions to be known to their 
companions. The host proposed the memory of 
Hofer; and his toast led to talking of the cause 
he supported. ‘ Zu grande mit Osterreich !” mur- 
mured one; “ Freiheit zur Tyrol!” roared ano- 
ther. 

Kalb sprang upon his seat, and holding a gob- 
let of wine in his outstretched hand, “ Let this,” 
he said, “be sacred to a glorious cause; let all 
who are willing to unite themselves in a bond to 
leliver their country from foreign oppression, 
lrain to the dregs, Freiheit zur Tyro) !” 

“Drink it not! on the peril of your lives, dash 
lown your cups,” exclaimed a voice ; and, at the 
nstant, Fritz Haspinger’s glass was snatched 
‘rom his hand. In another moment, a band of 
Austrian soldiers entered the room, and Joseph, 
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Meta’s lover, had already dragged Kalb from his 
seat. All was confusion and uproar, and sundry 
of the party directed looks of vengeance toward 
Joseph, whom, they almost believed, had betrayed 
their patriotic meeting to their enemies. Twool 
the Austrian soldiers advanced and seized Kalb; 
Joseph relinquished his prisoner, and stood upon 
the seat from which he had hurled a traitor. 

«What means this ?” exclaimed Kalb, address- 
ing the officer of the party. “We have often 
met before; you know periectly well why Iam 
sent into the Tyrol; you are quite aware who 
employs me. It is a mistake; these are the men 

ou are to arrest—not me!” 

The officer notified his authority, and Kalb turn- 
ed pale with terror. 

“ Miscreant !” exclaimed Joseph, “you were 
sent to mark the disaffected to the house of Aus- 


tria, and to seduce them intosuch an open avowal | 


of their principles, as would, upon your evi- 
dence, lead them to destruction; but you are not 
content with this! You endeavored to corrupt 
many who were staunch to Austria, and you re- 
ceived bribes from those who were none too rich, 
to buy off your evidence. You were false to your 
employers !”” 

“There is no proof!” exclaimed Kalb, trem- 
bling in every limb; for he had lived a life of 
terror ever since the Joss of certain papers, which 
it may be remembered, Lizza found. 

“There is no proof!” he repeated, in a still 
more feeble voice, as the eyes of the assembly 
glared upon him. 

“ The proofs are at Inspruk !” replied the youth, 
and there you must render an account of your 
villanies !” 

“You will arrest these men!” said the baffled 
Kalb to the officer. 

“Upon your evidence?” sneered the youth. 
“My iather’s reliance upon Austria,” he continu- 
ed, “is wel! known; and I know that not a Ty- 
rolean here drank the toast the traitor gave them. 
We have had a long and weary march; and as 
you have supped, my fellow-countrymen, you 
will, perhaps, yield to us the remnants of the 
feast ?” 

The peasants took the hint and withdrew, all 
except Fritz, who lingered near the deceptive 
dreamer; horrified at the treachery, as he had 
been, the vision of the silver mine still glittered 
in his imagination. 

“Kalb !” he said, “ touching the divining rod, 
and the influence of the star.” 

“Psha!” exclaimed the other, turning away. 

“You surely have not deceived me,” said Fritz. 

“Augh!” replied the fellow; “there is little 
merit in deceiving ‘ the greatest calf’s-head in the 
Tyrol? » 

At any other time this sally would have pro- 
duced a burst of laughter: as it was, the Jandiord 
of the Golden Bush sneaked home, exceedingly 
discomfited ; and not exactly knowing how the 
affair would terminate, he endeavored to discover 
the fateof Kalb; but the Austrian government 

iad been too well trained by the invincible Met- 
ternich, to suffer any news to reach the Tyrol 
that would militate against its interests. 

it was well for Fritz and his companions that 
this was the case; for under any other circum- 
Slances, the celebration of Hofer’s death would 





‘ave been punished with, at least, a long impris- 
onment. 

Joseph’s visit to Inspruk did not add to his 
affection for the powers that be ; his address cer- 
tainly saved his friends; and I never heard that 
Fritz questioned his being a good Tyrolean when 
he became his son-in-law. 

Nothing could exceed the self-gratulation of 
Madame Fritz Haspinger. ‘I said how it would 
be !”—* You see, I am always correct in my judg- 
ment!” “ What else could you expect!»— 
‘Serve you right!” ‘Slight my opinion again 
if you dare, and suffer for it !’—are but a tithe of 
the exclamations which resounded through the 
Golden Bush. 

Fritz had certainly a narrow escape from polit- 
ical bondage; but, unlucky wight that he was, 
he could not get freed from his domestic thral- 
dom ; to be sure, every body told him it was for 
his good ; and to this day, if the married men of 
Schwatz act in opposition to the counsel of their 
better halves, they are invariably taunted with 
this advice—‘ Ay, do; go your own way, and 
reap the benefit of it—like Fritz Haspinger the 
Dreamer !” : 


Oe een 


ABOUKIR AND HIS THREE SONS. 


In the neighborhood of Mecca, lived an industri- 
ous peasant, whose name was Aboukir; he had 
three sons, named Almoradin, Dagandi, and Halif; 
they were educated in a religious observance of 
all the precepts of the Jaw; they shared with 
him all his labors, and by their joint endeavors, 
they all four procured a subsistence adequate to 
their desires. Aboukir, when he was dying, 
called his three sons to his bed side, and address- 
ed them in the following words: 

*«« My sons, live in constant union, and culti- 
vate with care the farm I leave you; it will 
abundantly supply you with ali the necessaries of 
life; let the book of glory be nee chief study, 
the delight of your souls, and the chief object of 
your attention, In all the various casualties of 
life, depend upon it alone; my life draws near 
its end; Ealready behold the angel of death ap- 
proach; adore the great Creator of the Universe, 
and revere Mahomet his prophet.” Having utter- 
ed these words, he expired and his sons buried 
him with true filial piety. For some time they 
followed the wise advice he had given them ; but 
one day as they were at work on their farm, a 
question was agitated among them; the dispute 
was concerning what was most desirable, and 
what would be the first wish of each. Almora- 
din, as he was of an aspiring temper, declared 
power was the chief object of his desires. Do- 
gandi, who was of a more sordid turn of mind, 
owned that his wishes centred in the possession 
of wealth, and Halif sighed for the enjoyment of 
beauty. No sooner were these different wishes 
uttered than a genii appeared to them and addres- 
sed them as follows: 

* Sons of Aboukir, your wishes were heard— 
I am a genii, he that presides over fortune, and 
will engage to procure the accomplishment of 
your wishes; if you do not wish to retract them, 
as mortals often wish for what in the end proves 
the cause of their destruction.” 
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The three brothers persevering in their wishes, 
the genii presented them each with a talisman, 
whereon was engraved certain magic characters, 
and bid them repair to Bagdad. Almoradin had 
not long resided there, till by virtue of the talis- 
man, he attracted the notice of the Caliph Ha- 
roun Al Raschid, and was by him sent to govern 
a distant province, which being attacked by the 
Tartars, he defended it bravely, and repulsed them 
with great slaughter; this raised the jealousy of 
the Vizier, who afterward found means to per- 
suade the Caliph, that the intention of Almora- 
din, was to make himself a party, and shake off 
the yoke of obedience. Hereupon Al Raschid, 
who was extremely jealous of his authority, sent 
for him to Bagdad, and without hearing him 
speak his own defence, caused him to be behead- 
ed, 

Dogandi, after having acquired great riches by 
commerce, at last perished in a voyage which he 
made in quest of new gain. 

The fate of Halif was perhaps more wretched 
than either of the two brothers; he married the 
beauteous Rouschern, and for sometime their feli- 
city was mutual and extreme; but the fiend jeal- 
ousy, which so often changes the happiness of 
lovers into bitterness, at last put an end to their 
bliss. 

One of the chief persons in the court of Bag- 
dad, Ogloufcan, having seen Rouschern, and be- 
ing enchanted with her beauty, found means by 
corrupting the slaves of Halif, to procure several 
interviews with his wife, who dazzled by his 
elevated station, forgot her fidelity to her hus- 
band. 

Halif having one day seen Ogloufcan retire 
from his wife, fell upon her in a transport of rage, 
plunged a dagger into her breast, and immediately 
after stabbed himself in despair. Thus did these 
three brothers owe their destruction to the comple- 
tion of their own wishes. 

The moral of this tale teaches us, that we 
should always adhere to the precepts and admo- 
nitions of our parents, and not presume of our- 
selves to direct the Almighty, by wishing for a 
change from the situation wherein he has thought 
proper to place us, and such as he has judged us 

t for. 


Prrrnnworwr-snrnn~nn 


W eattu.—Exorbitant riches in the hands of 
individuals, while the public treasures are exhaus- 
ted, like swelled legs with an emaciated body, are 
a symptom of a decline in a state. 

W ho can imagine that Crassus could, by justi- 
fiable means, amass the enormous sum of £1,356,- 
000 sterling. 

When Curius Deniatus was offered, for his 
great service in conquering Pyrrhus, fifty acres 
of land, he refused it, saying that a citizen who 
cannot content himself with seven acres, is dan- 
gerous to the community. Cornelius Ruffenus, 
who had been consul and dictator, was struck out 
of the list of senators, for having in his house 
ten pounds weight of plate. The Roman ambas. 
sadors were presented by Ptolemy with a crown 
each. They declined his present, and set the 
crowns on the heads of the king’s statutes. 





W hich superiority to riches gained the Romans 
great respect in Egypt. 

Montesquieu thinks equality ought to be pre. 
served in a state, by all possible means. 
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THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—Some fellow in Albany, who signs 
himself “A Subscriber,” has sent us three pages of ignorant, 
ill-natured criticism on the poem of a correspondent, which 
appeared in the Rover a few weeks since. We can assure 
the gentleman that rainbows have often been seen at night, 
and we moreover believe he tells a — when he elegantly adds, 
‘I know not the authoress nor have no personal feelings 
either about her Intelect, my object is ‘honor unto whom 
honor is due’”” He asks us to insert the letter, “or make 
reperation,” which, if we refuse, he threatens to withdraw 
his patronage. Pooh! Mr. Schoolmaster. 

We have received along poem entitled ‘* The Plague Ship,” 
which contains passages of strength and beauty worthy of 
sume of our most distinguished writers; but there are like 
wise many defects that materially mar the structure—it isa 
lack of delicacy in the love passages; the author has not ap- 
proached this part of his subject with sufficient reverence~ 
in facthe has touched the flowers with too rude a hand, and 
the aroma has fallen. We should not like to cut or alter it 
without his consent, and so leave it fur his consideration. 

—<—<— 
NEW BOOKS. 
Tue Inpicator. By Leigh Hunt; PartI. New York, Wiley 

& Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

This is one of Hunt’s most entertaining books, composed 
of a series of papers originally published in weekly numbers, 
and written, as he himself states, with a view of inculcating 
a love of nature and imagination, and of furnishing a sample 
of the enjoyment which they afford It is a rare work to 
take up at odd intervals of time. The present part contains 
forty papers, and furms number fourteen of the Library of 
Choice Reading. 

Tue American Review, for July. G. H. Colton, Editor. 
Wiley & Putnam. This is a most excellent number, and con- 
tains several papers of marked ability from sume of our 
ablest writers—J T. Headley, John Q. Adams, Edgar A. Poe, 
ana the Editor. {t also contains a very fine poom, * The Gods 
of Old,” by William Wullace, itself worth the subscription 
price of the magazine. 

May-pay 1n New York, or House Hunting and Moving. 
Illustrated and Explained in Letters to Aunt Keziah. By 
Major Jack Downing. New York, Burgess, Stringer & Co. 
A book full of humor by the veritable Major Downing. Itis 
a pretty good picture of May-day in this great city, and if we 
mistake not cannot fail to be immensely popular. Price % 
cents. 

Harper & Brothers have sent us the following: 

Eve.tna. A novel. By Miss Burney, (since Madame 
D'Arblay.) This has proved a very popular novel, and in mo- 
ral sentiment is rather above the generality of such works. 

Part Ten of the Dictionary of Practical Medicine—an inval- 
uable work, 

Number Thirty two of the Illuminated and Pictorial Bible. 
About twenty more numbers will finish this magnificent 
buok, 

Number Fourteen of the Wandering Jew. The interest 
felt for this great fiction increases with each succeeding 
number. 
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